THE    GREAT   TUDORS
He was in many ways like W. T. Stead. He had Stead's
sensationalism. Stead's passion for the truth, Stead's furious
intention to hit the bull's-eye; and like Stead, he sometimes
hit the bull's-eye first time, and he sometimes missed it, not
by a yard, but by a mile.
He could not have been the great journalist that he was
had he been born rich and a nobleman, Foxe was not born
with a silver spoon in his mouth, and all his life he was
forced to fight against extreme poverty. He started there-
fore with the great advantage of knowing what the ordinary
man had to contend with. He understood perfectly the fear
of poverty and the shadow of unemployment. He did not
see these things imaginatively, as something distant and
intriguing; he had experienced them himself.
He was, of course, a Protestant. But he was far more than
just intellectually sympathetic to the new movement.
Although Foxe died in his bed, and although his life seems
almost tranquil when compared with the terrible deaths he
describes in the Book of Martyrs, he suffered for his religion
socially as most Protestants did during the Tudor period.
He has indeed nothing in common with Thomas Cromwell,
whom he so much admires. Foxe praises Cromwell for pro-
tecting Protestants and for weakening the power of the
Church; but he does not see that Cromwell is only using
Protestantism for political ends, and that he has no real
understanding of what it means and no sympathy with its
objects. Henry VIII and Elizabeth had the same attitude
as Cromwell. They protected Protestantism when they
found it useful, but they had no intention of giving all
Protestant forms complete religious freedom or a proper
influence politically. Elizabeth was deeply offended by
the democratic speeches of Wentworth and put him in the
Tower. The more she perceived how Protestantism exalted
the individual by teaching that all men were equal in the
sight of God, the more she feared the eruption of this
sturdy independence into the political world. " No bishop,
no king," said James I shortly after his accession, and his
predecessors instinctively felt the democratic spirit in Pro-
testantism, and feared and disliked it.1 Thus while Pro-
1 The political consciousness of the movement developed very rapidly.
Here, for instance, is the remarkable declaration made by a committee in the
House of Commons in 1604: ** All free subjects are born inheritable, as to their
lands, so also to the free exercise of their industry, in those trades whereto they
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